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The Market for U.S. Books and Periodicals in 
Pakistan 





tion and general books. 


sidiaries. 








Dimensions and Potential of Pakistan 
Market 


Pakistan, under British rule until 1947 and later 
becoming a member of the Commonwealth, has English as 
a second, but an important compulsory language, in its 
system of education. Although a new educational policy 


Editor’s Note: During the next 5 years, Pakistan is expected to import $2 million in books 
and $225,000 in periodicals annually. Nearly 70 percent of the books are expected to be a 
combination of technical, scientific and professional books and textbooks, and 30 percent fic- 


The following report was prepared by the Commercial Section of the American Consul- 
tate General in Karachi to identify opportunities which exist for U.S. publishers to expand 
their share of the Pakistan market, either through direct exports or through their foreign sub- 


Comments are also included on (1) Pakistan’s plans for a gradual changeover from 
English to Urdu as the medium for education, and (2) copyrights. 








announced April 1, 1979, attempts to reduce the impor- 
tance of the English language in the Pakistani education 
system, books written in English will continue to find a 
market in an important segment of the urban population. 
While statistics are not available for specific types of 
books imported into the country, the overall import pic- 
ture for books and periodicals from major suppliers is 
shown in tables 1 and 2. 


Table 1.—Pakistan’s Imports of Books From Major Suppliers 


(000 U.S. $) 





1975-76 


1976-77 1977-78 





Country 


Percent 


Value 


Percent 


Value 


Percent 


Value 





West Germany 
Hong Kong. 
Japan. . 
Netherlands . . 
Singapore... 


.027 
2.186 
329 
26.32 
042 
13.5 
27.86 
20.22 


$ 0.303 
24.141 
3.636 
290.707 
47.273 
148.990 
307.667 
223.333 


.063 
1.314 
1.750 
17.84 

11.735 
8.7 
29.80 
24.91 


$ 0.909 
18.889 
25.152 

256.364 
168.586 
125.455 
428.182 
357.879 


455 
.961 
4.331 
18.12 
3.881 
15.7 
33.94 
22.732 


$ 8.182 
17.273 
77.778 
325.455 

69.697 
281.818 
609.495 
408.102 








100.0 


$1,104.141 








100.0 





$1 ,436.566 





100.0 





$1,795.556 





(3) 





Table 2.—Pakistan’s Imports of Periodicals From 
Major Suppliers 
(000 U.S. $) 





1976-77 1977-78 





Country 


Percent Value Percent Value 





Hong Kong 
Italy 


11.75 
4.87 
38.86 
41.53 
66 


100.0 


$ 21.51 
34 

8.90 
75.00 
76.00 
1.21 


$182.96 


26.00 
8.00 
7.00 

24.82 

33.28 

.90 


100.0 


$ 61.171 
18.88 
16.56 
58.78 
78.18 

2.62 


$236.73 




















A more detailed display of U.S. book and periodical 
exports to Pakistan is shown in table 3. The valuations 
shown in this table differ from the statistics in tables | and 
2, a result of variations in statistical compilations. 


as 


import Procedure 


Since 1973, books and periodicals have been on the 
import free list in Pakistan. Open general licences are 
issued to bona fide book importers for any amount that 
may be required. There is no duty levied on imported 
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books and periodicals in Pakistan. However, there is a 
strict curb on the import of the following categories: 

1. Publications featuring nudity in any form includ- 
ing art, reproductions. 
Anti-Islamic literature and any publication con- 
taining photographs of the Prophet Mohammed. 
Pornographic or obscene literature—illustrated 
or otherwise. 
Any publication new or old which may be on the 
Ban list of the Government of Pakistan. 

A list of major Pakistani importers of books and 
periodicals is contained at the end of this report. 


4. 


Domestic Printing Industry 


Pakistan has also a reasonably developed industry for 
printing of books, newspapers and periodicals. The ap- 
proximate production figures are listed below. 


ANNUAL VALUE OF PUBLICATIONS 
PRINTED LOCALLY 


VALUE IN MILLION 


U.S. $ (Calculated on basis 
of retail price) 


Newspapers Magazines Books 


17.5 8.5 7.25 


Table 3.—U.S. Exports of Books and Periodicals to Pakistan, 1974-78 





1978 


1977 


1976 1975 1974 





Number 
of 
copies 


Value 


($) of 


Number 


copies 


Number 
of 
copies 


Number 
of 
copies 


Number 
of 
copies 


Value 
($) 


Value 
($) 


Value 
($) 


Value 
($) 





Books, total 273,750 401,113 


Textbooks ioc a 
Technical, scientific & professional. . 
Religious. . , sake aes 
Dictionaries ... 

Encyclopedias re eee 
Children’s picture & coloring 

All other. vod 


n.a. 
17,823 
873 


47,458 
121,457 
6,046 


n 


20,782 
542 
204,828 


2,583 
n.a. 
252,471 


Periodicals, total 


n.a. | 59,915 


Periodicals, bound, multi-issue 
Business & professional . 
All other... 


n.a. 


n.a. 


40,591 


19,324 











174,794 


A. 


7,334 
500 


3,850 


163,110 


379,408 


7,820 
371,588 


289,637 | 63,656 {185,110 }122,300 272,511 | 88,467 | 209,851 


60,718 
69,599 
8,688 


n.a. 
4,044 


50,806 
32,444 


n.a. 
6,743 
32,993 
223 
3,893 


37,252 
116,479 
45,032 

1,901 
22,850 


23,703 
59,611 


n.a. 
10,730 
6,052 
5,855 


16,576 
44,800 


65,161 


43,000 


58,860 


6,000 


53,612 


30,550 


120,082 78,448 | 48,997 | 65,830 


56,183 |136,250 | 47,267 |237,580 | 47,649 | 46,603 15,186 


3,460 
52,723 


237,580 


136,250 


























—Represents zero 
n.a.—Not available. 
Note: Does not include individual shipments valued under $250. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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A small percentage of books and magazines produced 
locally are exported, as the following table shows. 


Table 4.— Export of Books and Magazines 
(Value in 000 US $) 





Country 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 





Dubai $ 69.394 
Kuwait 9.374 
Saudi Arabia. 96.970 
West Germany _ 
U.K ; 37.172 


U.S 0.303 


$ 5.96 
18.788 
94.545 


$ 6.869 
12.929 
64.495 
15.960 
10.505 
14.040 


9.495 
23.939 














Total $213.213 $152.727 $124.798 





FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


Pakistan is switching over to the Urdu language, the 
first phase of which was due to begin on July 1, 1979, 
eliminating English totally as medium of instruction, 
Starting with first three grades in all schools. Pupils above 
grade III will have the option of either English or Urdu as 
medium for their examination. All English-medium 
schools will continue to teach in English at levels above 
grade III. The Government of Pakistan has already begun 
translating all major text books into Urdu for local print- 
ing. The Ministry of Education in Islamabad is reportedly 
working on a comprehensive plan to acquire the 
copyrights to allow the government-owned National Book 
Foundation to translate and print text books locally. 


Copyrights in Pakistan 


Although Pakistan is a signatory to various interna- 
tional treaties on copyrights, they are often violated by 
local publishers. However; strong protests from McGraw- 
Hill resulted in the National Book Foundation agreeing to 
pay Copyright fees for some of the McGraw-Hill books 
which they had printed during the past five years. Dis- 
putes for thousands of other McGraw-Hill books remain 
unsettled. 

Books which become a bestseller in Pakistan fre- 
quently are reprinted by smaller and lesser known 
publishers, selling alongside the imported editions, often 
at the same price. In the case of textbooks, it is the govern- 


ment-owned National Book Foundation or National Book 
Council which may publish without copyrights; in the case 
of fiction, the publisher is generally not known. 


Outlook For U.S. Sales 


Imported Books and Periodicals: U.S. publishers 
already have a major share of the imported book market, 
covering 22 percent through direct imports from U.S. and 
another 45 percent through their subsidiaries in the U.K., 
Japan and Singapore. Those U.S. publishers who offer 
books through their subsidiaries in South East Asia at 
lower prices will find a ready market. 

Tables 5 and 6 show projected 1978-1981 markets for 
imported books and periodicals. 


Table 5.—Projected Demand for Imported Books* 
(Value in 000 US $) 





Country 1978-79 1979-80 


4.966 $ 
19.889 
56.967 

319.907 
Netherlands 131.078 
Singapore eh 223.835 
U.K 570.683 
421.333 


$1,748.658 


1980-81 


5.462 $ 6.008 
21.877 24.064 
62.663 68.929 

351.897 387.086 
144.185 158.603 
246.218 270.839 
627.751 690.526 
463.466 509.812 


$1,923.519 $2,115.867 





France.... $ 
West Germany 
Hong Kong 
Japan 

















Table 6.—Projected Demand of Periodicals* From 
Major Suppliers 
(Value in 000 US $) 





1978-79 


Hong Kong $ 45.474 
Italy Se 10.380 
Japan share 14.003 
U.K nee be 45.000 
U.S oe 84.799 
U.S.S.R 2.101 


Total abe $201.757 


Country 1979-80 


$ 50.021 
11.418 
15.403 
49.500 
93.270 

2.311 


$221.923 


1980-81 


$ 55.023 
12.559 
16.943 
54.450 

101.597 
2.542 


$243.114 




















“Estimates based on contacts with major book importers in 
Pakistan. 





Books Printed Locally: Since major text books that are 


used at college or university level are basically of 


American origin—either imported directly from U.S.A. 
or supplied from Japan, Singapore or U.K.— it is believed 
that a good potential exists for American booksellers to 
negotiate with local publishers and booksellers for 
translation and printing of their books in Pakistan, where 
the expected increase in literacy is expected to double ev- 
ery ten years. 


List of Major Book Importers 


Jaffar Moin 

American Books and Subscription Agency 
Green Hotel Building, Clayton Road 
Safdar Mehdi 

Everyman Book House 

25, Farid Chamber, Abdullah Haroon Road 


F. M. Khan 

Image Enterprises 

11, Amin Courts 

Sohrab Katrak Road, Saddar 


Shams Qureshi 

Mackwin & Company 

Krishan Mansion, Inverarity Road 
S.H.R. Rizvi 

Director General 

National Book Council of Pakistan 
Theosophical Hall, M.A. Jinnah Road 
Managing Director 

National Book Foundation 

5th Floor, Press Trust House 

I. |. Chundrigar Road 

Naim Siddiqi 

Manager 

Neros Bookshelf 

P.O. Box 2174 

35, New Urdu Bazar 

Charles Lewis 

Manager 

Oxford University Press 

Haroon House, G.P.O. 442 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad Road 

Ahsan Jaffri 

Pak-American Commercial Inc. 
Zaibunnisa Street, Saddar 
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. A. Z. Qureshi 


Pakistan Bookselling Corporation 
4, Prince Court, Bahadurabad 


. Malik Noorani 


Pakistan Publishing House 
First Floor, Victoria Chamber No. 2 
Abdullah Haroon Road 


. Sulaiman Yusuf 


Paradise Book Stall 
Shambunath Road, Off Shahrah-e-Iraq 


. Saleh M. Yusuf 


Paramount Book Stall 
Preedy Street 


. M. Ishaque Gaziani 


Manager 

Progressive International Agencies 
333/1-0/2, Maqbool Mansion 
Tariq Road, P.E.C.H.S 


. A. A. Jabbar 


Readers Associates 
1, Victoria Chambers, Abdullah Haroon Road 


. Jamsted Mirza 


Royal Book Company 
Saddar Cooperative Market, Saddar 


. Ashraf Shroff 


Union Bookstall 

Sasi Limited 

Opp. Dow Medical College 
M.A. Jinnah Road 


. Nazir Ahmed 


Thomas & Thomas 
Fort Mansion, Shahrah-e-Liaquat 


. Allauddin Khalid 


Urdu Academy Sind 
16, Bahadurshah Market, M.A. Jinnah Road 


. Abdul Husain 


Liberty Bookstall 
Tapp Street, Saddar 


. S.S. Haider 


Pakistan Book Bank 
Assan Mull Ojha Road, Urdu Bazar 


. Tariq Gandri 


Nafees Academy 
Strachen Road 


. S. M. Khalil 


Tit Bit Book Stall 
Frere Street, Saddar 
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UNION WAGES AND 9URSIN THE GRAPHIC 
INDUSTRIES 


By Charles R. Cook 


An annual survey of collective bargaining agreements 
between printing trade unions and employers in major 
U.S. cities is conducted each year by the Occupational 
Wage Structures Division of the Office of Wages and In- 
dustrial Relations, Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

Data for this article are based on union rates in effect 
on July 1, 1977, reported for approximately 84,000 print- 
ing trades workers in 66 cities included in the BLS survey. 
The information was obtained primarily from local union 
officials by mail questionnaire. In some instances, 
Government representatives visited local union officials 
to obtain the desired information. 

Four printing trades unions represented virtually all 
of the workers included in the study. Hand compositors, 
machine operators, and machine tenders are represented 
by the International Typographical Union (ITU). The 
Graphic Arts International Union (GAIU) represents bin- 
dery workers, bookbinders, photoengravers, and most 
craft workers under commercial lithography contracts. 
Press operators and press operators and press assistants— 
outside of commercial lithography—electrotypers, and 
stereotypers are represented by the International Printing 
and Graphic Communications Union (IPGCU), and 
mailers by the International Mailers’ Union (IMU). 

The union wages rates and hours reported were 
agreed on through collective bargaining between trade 
unions and employers, and defined as (1) the basic 
(minimum) wage rates—excluding holiday, vacation, or 
other benefit payments made regularly or credited to the 
worker each pay period—and (2) the maximum schedules 
of hours at straight-time rates. Rates over the negotiated 
minimum, which may be paid for special qualifications or 
other reasons, are excluded. 


Wage Trends 


Union wages in the printing trades as of July 1, 1977, 
were $8.46 an hour, up 6.6 percent from the rate of the 
previous 12 months. This increase reflects the continued 
growth in printing trade wages. 

A review of annual percentage increases in hourly 
wages for printing trade workers is shown below. 


Percent increases in average union wage rates in printing trades,' 
United States, 1967-77 





All Book 
printing and job 
trades shops 


Commercial 
lithography 
shops 


Newspaper 


Year plants 





July to July: 
1967-68 5.0 5.2 5.1 4.0 
1968-69 6.6 . 6.6 7.6 
1969-70 8.3 : 7.9 9.7 
1970-71 10.2 : 10.2 9.5 
1971-72 8.0 8.3 6.9 
1972-73 6.3 ; 5.6 5.5 
1973-74 8.1 : 8.6 9.1 
1974-75 8.5 . 8.2 8.4 
1975-76 6.9 : , 6.5 
1976-77 6.6 } 6.2 6.6 

















‘Basic (minimum) wage rates, excluding holiday, vacation, or 
other benefit payments made or regularly credited to the worker 
each pay period. 


Printers’ Purchasing Power Unchanged 


The relatively moderate advance of printing trades 
wage rates between July 1, 1976, and July 1, 1977, was 
offset by a 6.7 percent rise in the Consumer Price Index 
over the same period. As a result, the purchasing power of 
wage rates for the union printing trades was largely 
unchanged for the year; for the previous 10 years, real 
wage rates rose 12.7 percent, although the rate of increase 
fluctuated widely from year to year. The following tabula- 
tion shows changes in real wage rates for all printing 
trades’ members since 1967 





Index of real 
wage rates 
(July 1967=100) 


Annual percent 
change in real 
wage rates* 





1967 ) 
1968... 7 
1969... 1.1 
1970... 2.4 
oo eee 5.8 
oy dee 5.0 
1079 ... 6 
1974... —3.4 
1975... -1.2 
1976 ... 1.5 
Vk re —.1 


100.0 
100.7 
101.8 
104.2 
110.2 
115.7 
116.4 
112.4 
111.1 
112.8 
112.7 











*(Wage rates adjusted to reflect changes in the Consumer Price 
Index.) 





industry Averages 


Averages by industry branch were: $7.91 for book 
and job shops; $8.74 for newspaper plants ($8.48 if 
limited to day shifts and $9.01 for night shifts); and $9.26 
for commercial lithography shops. Three major factors 
contributed to these differences: Skill level, nightwork, 
and intercity variations, (table 7). 

Wage differential between book and job shops and the 
other two branches reflect, to a degree, differences in skill 
requirements among the three branches. Nearly one-fifth 
of all book and job shop members were concentrated in 
relatively low-paying semiskilled binding occupations in- 
volving mainly routine tasks. Had their wage rates been 
excluded, the July 1977 book and job shop average would 
have been 57 cents an hour higher ($8.48)—closing the 
gap between that branch and newspapers and halving its 
disadvantage relative to lithography wage levels. Both the 
lithography and newspaper branches employed a larger 
proportion of skilled journeymen than book and job 
shops, (table 8). 

Prevalence of nightwork in newspaper plants also 
tended to increase differences between the three industry 
branches. About one-half of the union members in 
newspapers were reported on night shifts at the time of the 
survey. Nationwide, the overall pay differential for nighi 
shifts over day shifts in newspaper shops amounted to 53 
cents an hour. Nightwork differentials were found in all 
58 cities reporting unionized newspaper trades; the size of 
such differentials and the proportion of members receiv- 
ing them, however, varied widely by city and occupation. 

Weekly hours paid at straight-time rates averaged 
35.8 for all printing trades. Straight-time workweeks of 35 
hours applied to nearly one-half of the union members; 
one-fourth were on a 37-1/2 hour week before overtime 
premium pay. Straight-time hours averaged about 36 per 
week in book and job shops and newspaper plants, and 35 
per week in lithography shops (table 11). 

Regional Rates Vary 

Changes in regional averages between July 1976 and 
July 1977 were influenced largely by variations in wage 
increases in the major cities within each region. The 
largest regional increase was reported for the Mountian 
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States (8.5 percent), reflecting, in part, relatively large in- 
creases in Denver (10.5 percent) and Phoenix (8.1 per- 
cent). In contrast, the Border States reported the smallest 
increase (4.3 percent), reflecting, in part, the relatively 
small increase (2.9 percent) in Washington, D.C., which 
has the largest number of printing trades members in that 
region. 

Differences in the rate increases result mainly from 
variations in the timing of increases and negotiations. 


For example, the average wage rate increase for 
newspaper plants (6.2 percent) was dampened, in part, 
because contract negotiations in Fresno, Long Beach, 
Sacramento, and San Francisco (accounting for 5 percent 
of newspaper membership surveyed) were still being con- 
ducted at the time of the 1977 survey. Excluding these 
cities, the newspaper increase would have been 6.6 per- 
cent—identical to the increase for lithography shops and 
only slightly lower than the 7.0 percent increase for book 
and job shops. 

By branch, the Southwest reported the lowest 
averages for book and job shops ($6.37) and for lithogra- 
phy shops ($6.60), while the Southeast had the lowest 
averages for newspaper workers ($6.95). The Middle 
Atlantic States had the highest averages for book and job 
shops ($8.49) and for newspaper plants ($9.74) among the 
nine regions, while the Pacific region led in commercial 
lithography rates ($9.74), (table 12). 

Differences in the hourly rate among the three indus- 
try groups resulted from the way workers were distributed 
among the cities surveyed, as well as from industry pay 
relationships within the cities (table 13). 

The table below illustrates variations in industry pay 
relationships and employment mix among the six largest 
cities in the study. For example, these six (with popula- 
tions of a million or more) showed a7 percent differential 
between average rates in lithography and those in book 
and job shops. The spread between the two industry seg- 
ments for all cities in the study was 17 percent. Although 
lithography contracts typically had the highest hourly 
rate, the data show that in New York City, with the largest 
concentration of graphic industry workers, the hourly rate 
for lithography workers under union contract was the 
lowest paying of the three craft segments. 


Average Union Wage Rates of Printing Trades Workers in the Six Largest Cities, July 1, 1977 





All 
printing 
trades 


Book and Newspaper 
job shop establishment 


workers workers workers 


Commercial 
lithography 





United States $ 8.46 
6 cities, total 9.27 
Chicago 9.26 
Detroit 8.44 
Houston 7.38 
Los Angeles 8.79 


9.94 
Philadelphia 7.59 








$ 7.91 $ 8.74 $ 9.26 
8.94 9.58 9.55 
8.82 9.13 9.86 
7.96 8.37 9.36 
7.38 7.35 8.30 
7.68 8.87 10.11 
9.80 10.69 9.16 
6.72 8.56 9.38 
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The following considerations should be kept in mind 

in examining wage differences: 

(1) The averages are influenced by differences in 
union wage rates for individual cities and by 
differences in the occupational composition for a 
given industry branch among the cities; 

a particular craft may not be covered by a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement in some cities and 
would thus be excluded from the survey, whereas 
all or part of the workers in the craft may be 
covered in other cities, and 

certain types of work are more prevalent in some 
cities than in others. 


Availability of Complete Report 


The full report, Union Wages and Hours: Printing In- 
dustry, July 1, 1977 (Bulletin 2027), was prepared by the 
Occupational Wage Structures Division, Office of Wages 
and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Copies of the complete report are available for $3 through 
any regional office of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, or 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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Table 7.—Average wage rates and changes by trade: United States 


(Average union hourly wage rates in the printing trades, July 1, 1977, 
and changes in rates, July 1, 1976—July 1, 1977) 


Change from July 1, 19762 Change from July 1, 19762 


Average rate} Cents per Average rate} Cents per 
Trade per hour' hour Percent Trade per hour' hour Percent 


All printing trades ... $8.46 52 6.6 Machine tenders (ma 
chinists} 9.13 
Book and job? ...... | 7.91 52 7.0 Daywork 8.99 
Bindery workers (Jour- Nightwork 9.31 
neymen Il) ee 5.42 45 9.1 Mailers 8.50 
Bookbinders (Journey- Daywork 8.24 
men |) 8.02 53 7.0 Nightwork 8.78 
Compositors, hand 9.02 51 6.0 Photoengravers 9.35 
Electrotypers 7.64 38 5.2 Daywork 9.22 
Machine operators 8.78 49 6.0 Nightwork 9.51 
Machine tenders (ma- Press operators, wet 
chinists) 8.94 45 5.3 (journeymen) 8.67 
Mailers ; 6.37 43 7.3 Daywork 8.34 
Photoengravers 9.69 59 6.5 Nightwork 9.00 
Press assistants and Press operators-in 
feeders 8.16 charge 953 
Press operators, cylin- Daywork 8.86 
der 8.18 Nightwork 10.05 
Press operators, platen 7.17 Stereotypers 8.95 
Stereotypers 8.60 Daywork 8.29 
Camera operators 8.59 Nightwork 953 
Platemakers 7.93 
Strippers 8.46 














Lithography ' 9.26 
Artists 9.76 
Camera operators 9.60 
Platemakers 9.39 
Press assistants an 

feeders 8.23 
Press operators, offset 9.52 
Strippers 9.45 


Newspapers 8.74 
Daywork 8.48 
Nightwork 9.01 

Compositors, hand 8.53 
Daywork 8.38 
Nightwork 8.68 

Machine operators 9.01 
Daywork 8.65 
Nightwork 9.29 





























Average rates based on all rates in effect July 1, 1977; each union rate was weighted by the number of union members at each reported rate 
Based on comparable rates for 1976 and 1977, and weighted by the number of union members at each reported rate in 1977 
Relatively few workers in book and job or lithography shops were employed on nightwork; therefore, data on such workers were excluded from the survey 


NOTE: Variations in the size of annual increases from survey to survey may reflect, in part, variations in timing of negotiations. Wage rates and increases indi- 
cated reflect rates available on July 1 of the survey year, and do not include increases made later that are retroactive to July 1 or before. Such retroactive in- 
creases are included in the wage rates reported in the following year's survey 
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Table 8.—Wage rate distribution by trade: United States 


(Percent distribution of union printing workers by hourly wage rate and trade, July 1, 1977) 





Average 
rate per 
hour 


Percent of union workers whose rates per hour were— 





$6.00 


$6.50 


$6.50 


$7.00 


$7.00 


$7.50 


$7.50 


$8.00 


$8.00 


$8.50 


$8.50 


$9.00 


$9.00 


$9.50 


$9.50 


$10.00 


$10.00 


$10.50 


$10.50 


$11.00 


$11.00 
and 
over 





All printing trades 


Book and job 
Bindery workers (Journeymen I!) 
Bookbinders (Journeymen |!) 
Compositors, hand 
Electrotypers 
Machine operators 
Machine tenders (machinists) 
Mailers 
Photoengravers 
Press assistants and feeders 
Press operators, cylinder 
Press operators, platen 
Stereotypers 
Camera operators 
Platemakers 
Strippers 


Newspapers 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Compositors, hand 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Machine operators 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Machine tenders (machinists) 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Mailers 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Photoengravers 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Press operators, web (Journeymen) 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Press operators-in-charge 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Stereotypers 
Daywork 
Nightwork 


Lithography 
Artists 
Camera operators 
Platemakers 
Press assistants and feeders 
Press operators, offset 
Strippers 





9.60 
9.39 
8.23 
9.52 
9.45 














4.7 


8.1 


6.0 


8.5 


7.9 
8.0 
78 


15.2 


1.5 
6.2 
8.4 


3.4 
4.5 
5.9 





7.2 


2.7 

2 
1.4 
3.2 
5.1 
1.7 
3.0 








8.8 


9.3 
4 
9.5 
12.9 











13.3 


8.1 


9.9 


8.0 
19.8 
12.8 
13.3 
12.5 
17.8 
24.0 
12.2 


15.7 
24.0 
15.5 
32.8 

7.6 
11.7 
21.8 


10.6 


23.0 
34.8 
31.5 
(") 
25.6 
35.4 





7.4 





3.3 





5.7 


Ta 








‘Less than 0.05 percent 


NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. Dash indicates no rates reported for specified interval 
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Table 9.—Cents-per-hour changes in wage rates by trade: United States 


(Percent distribution of union printing trades workers by cents-per-hour changes in wage rates and by trade, July 1, 1976-July 1, 1977) 





Percent of workers affected by cents-per-hour increases of— 
Percent of 





workers 
affected by 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 
wage rate - - - - - - - - - 
increases 40 50 70 80 90 110 





All printing trades 89.4 24.1 5.3 47 


Book and job 75 4.0 
Bindery workers (Journeymen I!) 
Bookbinders (Journeymen |!) - 
Compositors, hand - 1.3 
Electrotypers - 
Machine operators - - 1.2 
Machine tenders (machinists) - 3.1 
Mailers - - - 
Photoengravers - 5.9 
Press assistants and feeders - 1.4 
Press operators, cylinder 3.5 
Press operators, platen - - 6.4 
Stereotypers 
Camera operators 
Platemakers 
Strippers 


Newspapers 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Compositors, hand 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Machine operators 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Machine tenders (machinists) 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Mailers 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Photoengravers - - 22.5 
Daywork : - : 31.5 
Nightwork - 
Press operators, web (journeymen) 9.2 
Daywork 
Nightwork - 7.2 
Press operators-in-charge 3.9 
Daywork - 2.0 
Nightwork 49 5.4 
Stereotypers 83.4 - 7.7 [41.2 
Daywork 76.0 - - 21.4 
Nightwork 90.0 - 29 |589 


Lithography 99.2 4.0 37.7 119.2 99 7.7 
Artists 96.0 - 9.2 . 6} 33.5 |14.9 7.5 113.0 
Camera operators 99.6 - 41 3.0 26 | 279 |23.7 10.4 | 13.5 
Platemakers 99.2 - 40 2.2 49| 40.2 |226 10.1 3.5 
Press assistants and feeders 99.6 - 3.6 1.6 7.4| 40.7 |183 12.6 2.2 
Press operators, offset 99.5 2.7 15 5.7 | 396 |18.4 66 |104 
Strippers 99.0 - 5.5 18 48| 36.4 |17.7 13.9 6.2 

Less than 0.05 percent 
NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. Dash indicates no changes reported for specified interval 
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Table 10.—Percent changes in wage rates by trade: United States 


(Percent distribution of union printing trades workers by percent changes in wage rates and by trade, July 1, 1976-July 1, 1977) 





Percent affected 


b Percent of workers affected by increases of— 
y— 





Less 


No than 10 12 14 
Increase change 2 - - - - 
12 14 16 


percent 





All printing trades 10.3 1.9 5.6 43 2.5 


Book and job 76 6.5 6.8 2.1 
Bindery workers (Journeymen I!) 4.0 11.5 5 
Bookbinders (Journeymen |) 5.7 - 8.6 2.2 
Compositors, hand 7.5 2.7 2 
Electrotypers - - 
Machine operators 8.5 oF 
Machine tenders (machinists) 9.2 
Mailers 
Photoengravers 
Press assistants and feeders 
Press operators, cylinder } 2.7 
Press operators, platen - 1.6 
Stereotypers ? - 23.6 
Camera operators 14.7 
Platemakers 
Strippers 48 


Newspapers 1.7 
Daywork 2.4 
Nightwork 1.1 

Compositors, hand 1.6 
Daywork 3.1 
Nightwork 

Machine operators 5 
Daywork 1.2 
Nightwork - 

Machine tenders (machinists) 3.0 
Daywork 3.0 
Nightwork 3.1 

Mailers 82.8 - 3 
Daywork 79.9 - 4 
Nightwork 85.9 - 3 13.8 

Photoengravers 90.7 - 5.7 26.5 
Daywork 90.9 - 6.4 26.5 
Nightwork 90.5 - 49 26.5 

Press operators, web (journeymen) 77.7 2.2 15.5 
Daywork 77.8 2.2 15.4 
Nightwork 77.7 2.2 15.5 

Press operators-in-charge 78.9 1.2 14.9 
Daywork 74.6 1.3 19.8 
Nightwork 82.4 1.2 11.1 

Stereotypers 83.4 6.1 34.4 31.0 
Daywork 76.0 - 7.5 21.7 34.2 
Nightwork 90.0 48 45.6 28.1 


Lithography 99.2 3.9 2.0 40.8 26.5 
Artists 96.0 9.2 - 34.1 25.8 10.9 
Camera operators 99.6 4.0 2.2 30.9 30.1 14.0 
Platemakers 99.2 4.0 2.2 44.0 30.3 10.5 
Press assistants and feeders 99.6 3.3 6 43.0 27.0 6.9 
Press operators, offset 99.5 2.6 2.9 42.7 26.1 11.4 
Strippers 99.0 5.5 1.9 40.1 22.9 12.6 












































‘Less than 0.05 percent 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. Dash indicates no changes reported for specified interval 





Table 11.—Weekly hours: United States 
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Average 
weekly 
hours 


Percent of workers whose straight-time hours per week were— 





30 and 
under 


Over 30 
and 
under 35 


Over 35 
and 
under 37.5 


Over 37.5 
and 
under 40 


40 and 
over 





All printing trades 


Book and job 
Bindery workers (Journeymen I!) 
Bookbinders (Journeymen |) 
Compositors, hand 
clectrotypers 
Machine operators 
Machine tenders (machinists) 
Mailers 
Photoengravers 
Press assistants and feeders 
Press operators, cylinder 
Press operators, platen 
Stereotypers 
Camera operators 
Platemakers 
Strippers 


Newspapers 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Compositors, hand 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Machine operators 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Machine tenders (machinists) 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Mailers 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Photoengravers 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Press operators, web (journeymen) 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Press operators-in-charge 
Daywork 
Nightwork 
Stereotypers 
Daywork 
Nightwork 


Lithography 
Artists 
Camera operators 
Platemakers 
Press assistants and feeders 
Press operators, offset 
Strippers 





35.8 


36.1 
35.8 
36.0 
36.5 
35.4 
36.1 
36.2 
36.0 
36.1 
36.8 
35.3 
35.9 
37.1 
34.9 
35.4 
36.9 
34.1 


35.2 
35.1 
35.1 
35.1 
35.2 
35.4 
35.2 





0.3 





11.6 





23.1 
30.0 
27.2 
22.9 
31.8 
22.4 
21.9 
22.7 
33.5 
32.7 
34.5 
28.5 
24.6 
32.6 
30.6 
35.8 
23.9 
28.0 
20.0 
35.9 
17.8 
12.8 
21.8 
12.6 

9.3 
15.6 


89.7 
95.5 
93.3 
92.3 
91.7 
84.9 
91.7 





15.2 


8.6 





40.1 
59.3 
23.0 


6.7 
1.6 
3.5 
3.1 
4.5 
11.9 
46 





1.1 


2.0 
3.1 
4 
5 





1.4 


2.5 
4.0 
48 





Less than 0.05 percent 


NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. Dash indicates no hours reported for specified interval 
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Table 12.—Average wage rates by trade: Regions 


(Average union hourly wage rates in the printing trades, by region’, July 1, 1977) 





Region 


United 
States New Middle Border South- Middle 
England | Atlantic | States west West 


All printing trades $8.46 $8.29 $9.01 $8.30 $6.77 $7.89 $7.95 $8.73 





Mountain | Pacific 





Book and job 7.91 8.16 8.49 8.13 6.37 7.15 6.85 8.18 
Bindery workers (Journeymen II) 5.42 4.40 5.30 5.95 : 4.19 ‘ 5.16 4.74 6.38 
Bookbinders (Journeymen |!) 8.02 6.29 8.11 8.87 6.05 J 7.95 7.36 8.03 
Compositors, hand 9.02 7.77 10.61 7.42 6.85 ' 7.82 6.98 8.54 
Electrotypers 7.64 6.43 8.35 7.97 7.92 6.49 - 7.94 
Machine operators 8.78 8.01 10.53 6.84 6.76 7.81 6.93 8.55 
Machine tenders (machinists) 8.94 8.29 10.65 8.19 7.17 : ef 6.86 8.22 
Mailers 6.37 4.51 5.78 7.24 - 8.25 - 7.35 
Photoengravers 9.69 9.51 9.72 9.91 6.47 8.56 - 9.35 
Press assistants and feeders 8.16 7.08 9.23 7.29 5.49 7.23 6.74 
Press operators, cylinder 8.18 7.08 7.77 8.18 6.95 8.10 7.59 8.85 
Press operators, platen 7.37 6.71 7.02 6.57 7.41 8.27 
Stereotypers 8.60 - 6.52 - 8.63 
Camera operators 8.60 7.27 6.98 9.17 9.10 
Platemakers 6.61 6.92 8.71 . 8.14 
Strippers 6.72 7.18 8.55 9.35 


Newspapers 8.34 8.34 8.22 8.95 
Daywork 7.95 8.23 8.55 8.10 : 8.85 
Nightwork 8.76 8.46 8.99 8.33 9.08 

Compositors, hand 7.93 8.27 8.83 8.03 . 8.84 
Daywork 8.17 8.60 7.99 S 8.69 
Nightwork 8.36 9.10 8.07 . 9.02 

Machine operators 3 8.79 8.91 8.54 ; 9.18 
Daywork 8.67 8.72 8.33 9.03 
Nightwork 8.91 9.12 8.70 \ 9.33 

Machine tenders (machinists) 8.66 8.85 8.42 9.55 
Daywork 8.55 8.65 8.27 d 9.50 
Nightwork 8.80 9.13 8.61 ' 9.67 

Mailers 8.39 8.45 8.10 . 8.37 
Daywork 8.33 8.30 i 8.36 
Nightwork 8.68 8.39 

Photoengravers 9.16 8.58 
Daywork 8.89 8.43 
Nightwork 9.51 8.89 

Press operators, web (journeymen) 8.65 8.43 8.32 8.90 
Daywork 8.34 8.50 8.56 8.13 8.33 8.80 
Nightwork 9.00 9.92 8.81 9.22 8.30 9.00 

Press operators-in-charge 9.53 10.43 8.51 7.53 9.06 9.40 8.97 9.56 
Daywork 8.86 9.05 8.33 8.13 7.20 8.91 9.20 8.91 9.50 
Nightwork 10.92 8.70 7.34 7.86 9.40 9.79 9.05 9.61 

Stereotypers 8.95 10.40 7.55 7.77 6.71 8.50 7.38 8.65 9.03 
Daywork 8.29 9.00 7.40 7.69 6.64 8.25 7.28 8.70 8.86 
Nightwork 9.53 10.19 11.15 7.69 7.82 6.78 8.75 7.50 8.50 9.11 


Lithography 9.26 8.40 9.22 8.92 7.41 6.60 9.51 8.81 7.58 9.74 
Artists 9.76 8.88 9.65 9.66 8.02 6.48 9.86 9.60 - 10.17 
Camera operators 9.60 8.84 9.43 9.22 7.57 7.19 9.79 9.34 8.10 10.20 
Platemakers 9.39 8.63 9.33 8.68 8.07 6.97 9.55 9.26 7.52 9.80 
Press assistants and feeders . 8.23 7.76 8.44 8.32 5.66 5.53 8.46 7.91 7.53 8.09 
Press operators, offset 9.52 8.35 9.39 9.49 7.54 6.67 9.96 9.27 7.19 10.09 
Strippers 9.45 8.65 9.22 8.69 8.26 7.10 9.69 8.76 7.91 10.08 


' The regions referred to in this study include: New England—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle Atlantic— 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States—Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia; Southeast—Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; Southwest—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Great Lakes—illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—Alaska, California, Hawaii, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 



































NOTE: Dash indicates no data reported 
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Table 13.—Average wage rates: Selected cities by industry branch and population group 


(Average union hourly rates in the printing trades by city, industry branch, and population group, July 1, 1977) 





All print- 


City and population group ing 


trades 


Book 
and 
job' 


News- 
paper 


Litho- 
graphy 


City and population group 


All print- 


ing 
trades 


Book 
and 
job' 


Litho- 
graphy 





All cities 


Population group | 

(1,000,000 and over) 
Chicago, Ill 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, N.Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Population group I! 

(500,000 to 1,000,000) 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex 
Denver, Colo 
indianapolis, ind 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City, Mo 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis 
New Orleans, La 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
St. Louis, Mo 
San Antonio, Tex 
San Diego, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif 
Seattie, Wash 
Washington, D.C 


Population group Ill 
(250,000 to 500,000) 
Akron, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga 
Buffalo, N.Y 


$8.46 


8.09 
8.11 
7.49 
8.40 








7.30 
6.57 
7.25 
6.83 





$8.74 


8.45 
8.98 
7.59 
9.31 





$9.26 


9.02 
8.25 
8.24 
9.59 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
Forth Worth, Tex 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Long Beach, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 
Miami, Fla 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn 


Nashville-Davidson, Tenn 
Newark, N.J 

Norfolk, Va 

Omaha, Nebr 

Portiand, Oreg 
Rochester, N.Y 
Sacramento, Calif 
Toledo, Ohio 

Wichita, Kans 


Population group IV 

(100,000 to 250,000) 
Albany, N.Y 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
Flint, Mich 
Fremont, Calif 
Fresno, Calif 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Hammond, ind 
Huntsville, Ala 
New Bedford, Mass 
New Haven, Conn 
Providence, R.I 
Riverside, Calif 
Rockford, Ill 
St. Petersburg, Fla 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Santa Ana, Calif 
Scranton, Pa 
Spokane, Wash 
Stamford, Conn 





$8.68 
6.21 
8.64 
7.92 
8.45 
6.57 
8.28 
6.44 
9.04 
6.85 


7.52 
7.02 
6.13 
7.64 
8.64 
8.74 
7.17 
6.69 
6.40 
6.69 
8.57 
7.48 
4.85 
7.35 
7.07 
6.75 
7.58 
9.00 


7.25 
6.53 
6.07 


7.03 
8.58 
7.65 
5.91 
6.58 


5.44 
6.75 
7.08 
7.61 
4.85 
8.05 
7.07 
5.65 
6.66 
9.46 








6.18 
8.27 
9.51 
8.23 
8.22 
6.82 
6.61 
9.05 
7.38 
7.32 
8.57 
8.06 
7.73 





$9.57 
6.42 
8.36 
7.99 
8.08 
9.61 
6.69 
9.38 


9.82 
9.95 
9.56 
8.69 
8.37 


7.65 


8.91 





The average in the book and job tabulation includes rates for semiskilled bindery workers and press assistants and feeders as well as the highly skilled jour- 
neymen composing room and pressroom workers, and others. The number of semiskilled workers organized in a city may influence the average for the city 


NOTE: Dash indicates no data reported 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING IN MEXICO 





suppliers. 





Editor’s Note: The following report on graphics arts markets in Mexico was based on a 
market research survey conducted for the U.S. Department of Commerce’s Industry and 
Trade Administration. The full report, titled The Market for Graphic Industries Equipment- 
Mexico, is one of a series of TA publications focusing on foreign market opportunities for U.S. 


Some of the data in this series are reproduced in their original unevaluated form and the 
distribution of this report does not necessarily imply the concurrence of the Department of 
Commerce in the opinions or conclusions contained therein. 

For more information on Mexico’s graphic arts industries, write to: Editor, Printing and 
Publishing, Room 2110, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 








Mexico’s market for graphic industries equipment is 
projected to expand an impressive 16 percent annually be- 
tween 1977 and 1981. After surging 32 percent a year 
from 1972 to 1975, the market declined slightly in 1976, 
reflecting the impact of import restrictions and uncertain- 
ties generated by the country’s economic recession and the 
devaluation of the peso (see Chart 1.) As the economic cli- 
mate improves, however, the printing industry’s invest- 


Chart 1.—Mexico: The market for graphic industries equipment, 
1972-81 


(in millions of U.S. dollars) 


ment in graphic equipment is forecast to resume its up- 
ward movement, climbing from $44 million! in 1977 to 
$80 million in 1981 (see table 14.) 

Large printing firms, located primarily in the major 
urban areas such as Mexico City, Guadalajara, and Mon- 
terrey, are rapidly acquiring advanced prepress and press 
equipment, including sophisticated computerized photo- 
typesetting systems and offset presses. Many small, pri- 
marily rural shops, on the other hand, will continue for 
some years to rely on low-cost, labor-intensive machinery. 

The incentive to shift to more efficient phototypeset- 
ting machinery has been so strong in Mexico that 
purchases of typemaking and typesetting equipment con- 
tinued upward even during the 1976 economic slowdown. 
Expenditures on this equipment are projected to rise an 
average 16 percent annually between 1977 and 1981, sur- 
passing $16 million in 1981. 

Stimulated by the widespread adoption of photo- 
typesetting and offset printing techniques, the market for 
graphic industries photographic equipment is forecast to 
grow an average 26 percent annually in the 1977-81 
period. Purchases of photographic equipment are pre- 
dicted to climb from $8 million in 1977 to more than $20 
million in 1981. 

Sales of presses and other printing machinery are ex- 
pected to reach $39 million in 1981, up an average 12.5 
percent a year from $24 million in 1977. The trend is 
clearly toward lithography, although letterpresses are still 
being used. 

Investment in bookbinding machinery is expected to 
grow an average 14.6 percent annually in the 1977-81 
period, as the Government strives to achieve self-suffi- 
ciency in book production and reduce the country’s de- 
pendence on imported printed material. Purchases of 
bookbinding equipment are projected at $4.4 million in 
1981. 





'All values are shown in U.S. dollars; local currency data are converted 
at the following exchange rate: US$1=12.50 pesos. Values for years 
through 1976 are expressed in current rather than constant dollars: 
values for 1977 and subsequent years assume a 5 percent annual infla- 
tion rate. 





Table 14.—-Mexico: The market! for graphic industries equipment: 
1972, 1976, 1977 and 1981 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) 


1972 





1977 





Typemaking and typesetting 
machinery? 
Production 3.50 5.70 
2.34 3.97 
19 j 57 
5.65 9.10 
Photographic equipment for 
the graphic industries 
Production 68 1.37] 24 
imports. . 2.30 7.07 | 18.7 
Exports .20 ' 41 7 
Market size 2.78 8.03} 20.4 
Presses and other printing 
machinery 
Production 


22.20/24.42| 39.1 


8.50 


8.50 


22.20/24.42| 39.1 
Bookbinding machinery 
Production .... = — — _ 
1.51 2.33} 260} 4.5 
— 0.5} O05 Jj 
Market size 1.51 2.28) 2.55] 4.4 
Totals 
Production 4.18 | 6.36] 7.07| 10.8 
imports. 14.65 | 33.63/38.06| 71.1 
Exports .. 39 93} 1.03] 16 
Market size 18.44 | 39.06/44.10] 80.3 

















'Size of market equals production plus imports (c.i.f.) minus ex- 
ports (f.0.b.) Other products, such as mailers, specialized materials 
handling equipment, quality control instruments and pollution control 
equipment are not included in market size figures although these 
items are discussed in other sections. Parts are also excluded. 

2General purpose computers and peripheral equipment which 
may be used in text editing and phototypesetting systems are not in- 
cluded in statistical data. 

Source: Industry and Trade Administration. Office of international 
Marketing research study. 


Best Sales Opportunities 


Mexico imports the bulk (85 percent to 90 percent) of 
its equipment for the graphic industries. By far the leading 
source is the United States, reflecting the close trade ties 
between the two countries. Imports of printing equipment 
from U.S. manufacturers were expected to rise an average 
17 percent annually in the 1976-81 period to $39 million, 
with the U.S. share of the import market increasing 
slightly to 55 percent (see chart 2). U.S. firms supply more 
than twice as much graphic industries equipment as Ger- 
man companies, the next strongest competitors in the 
Mexican market. 

U.S. manufacturers have attained their preeminent 
position in the Mexican market by offering tech- 
nologically superior products with relatively long lives 
and low maintenance costs, plus ready availability of 
parts. U.S.-origin equipment such as printing presses, 
however, is frequently more expensive than that from 
other sources. Although the long term costs of cheaper 
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equipment are often higher, the initial smaller investment 
required is an important factor in Mexico, where capital 
resources are at a premium and interest rates are high. 

Mexican trade sources indicate that U.S. firms could 
improve their market position by intensifying personal 
contact with potential customers and pursuing leads 
developed at trade shows. They also recommend disburs- 
ing literature emphasizing the merits of their products and 
pointing out the superior research and development 
capabilities and technological expertise of U.S. manufac- 
turers. 

Typemaking and typesetting equipment.—U.S. 
manufacturers are particularly dominant in the Mexican 
typemaking and typesetting equipment market; they sup- 
plied 70 percent of the imports, valued at $2.4 million, in 
1976 (see table 15). Sales of U.S.-made equipment are 
forecast to average annual increases of more than 20 per- 
cent, reaching $6.2 million in 1981. The following items 
offer promising sales potential in the next 5 years: 

Keyboard display units 

Typewriters for cold composition 

Auxiliary devices for justification of typewriter com- 
position 

Keyboarding equipment with punched or magnetic 
tape output 

Computerized photocomposition systems with video 
display terminals (VDT) 

Monotype 

Line-casting machines 

Tape-operated line-casting machines 

Ludlow systems 

Subsidiary composing-room equipment 

Equipment for photocomposing display pages 

Platemaking equipment, all kinds 


The Mexican printing industry is steadily converting 
to photocomposition equipment despite union resistance 
in the larger plants, generating strong demand for U.S.- 
produced direct-input typesetters, tape-driven photocom- 
posers, and supporting devices such as terminals. Some 
400 photocomposition units already have been installed, 
and trade sources estimate that another 400 will be 
purchased in the next 5 years. Although newspaper 
publishers have been the primary consumers of photocom- 
posing machinery thus far, book, magazine, commercial, 
and in-plant printers are beginning to recognize its quality 
and speed advantages. 

Investment in American-made computerized photo- 
typesetting systems is expected to more than double be- 
tween 1976 and 1981, reaching $2.4 million in 1981 (see 
table 16). Purchases of highly sophisticated phototypeset- 
ting systems probably will be limited to a few large 
newspaper and magazine publishers until the 1980's. Im- 
ports of U.S.-origin offset platemaking equipment are 
projected to increase a healthy 17 percent annually, from 
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$500,000 in 1975 to $1.3 million in 1981. 

Mexican producers supplied about 56 percent of the 
market for typemaking and typesetting machinery in 
1977, the only category in which domestic production was 
significant. Their sales amounted to $5.7 million and are 
expected to exceed $8 million in 1981. 

By far the largest segment of domestic production is 
lithographic plates, valued at $4.5 million to $5 million in 
1976. Six domestic manufacturers account for some 80 
percent of the output. The largest, Metalgamica, is a Mex- 
ican-owned firm and a leader in the production of tri- 
metal lithographic plates. In addition to plates, 
Metalgamica produces a variety of chemical products 
such as developers, photosensitive materials, and enamel- 
ing materials. The second and third largest producers of 
lithographic plates, Minnesota 3M de Mexico, and 
Polychrome de Mexico, are both subsidiaries of U.S. 
firms. The remaining three companies are Manufacturera 
Grafica Mexicana (affiliated with Summer-Williams of 
the United States, but 65 percent iocally owned), Lith- 
Kem (Mexican owned), and Lito Placas Mexicanas (49 


Chart 2.—Mexico: U.S. sales of graphic industries equipment, 
1976 and 1981 


(in millions of U.S. dollars) 
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percent owned by Hoechst of Germany). 

Two Mexican companies—Intergraf and Mecanica 
Grafica—manufacture a variety of related products, in- 
cluding vacuum frames, roller washers, overflow tanks, 
and platemakers. The combined sales of these two com- 
panies, which amounted to approximately $1.2 million in 
1975, are projected to approach $2 million in 1981. 

Germany, the United Kingdom, and Italy are sources 
of small amounts of prepress equipment. German firms 
exporting photocomposition equipment to Mexico in- 
clude H. Berthold and Staromat. 

Photographic equipment.—Printing industry invest- 
ment in American-made photographic equipment is ex- 
pected to advance an average 27 percent annually in the 
1976-81 period. Printers are looking for quality control 
and inspection equipment and products that provide 
greater color selection and improved registry. Imports of 
photographic equipment from the United States are pro- 
jected to increase from $3.5 million in 1976 to $11.2 
million in 1981, accounting for 60 percent of the import 
market. Many items, including the following, enjoy a 
strong sales potential: 


Process cameras 

Lighting systems 

Film processors 

Enlargers 

Scanners 

Film dryers 

Automatic roll film dispensers 
Film and plate developing sinks 
Color separation systems 
Step-and-repeat machines 
Coaters 


Mexican purchases of both U.S.-made process 
cameras and color separation systems are expected to tri- 
ple between 1975 and 1981. Sales of process cameras are 
projected at $1.4 million in 1981, while those of color 
separation systems are forecast at nearly $4 million. In- 
vestment in U.S.-made lighting systems is expected to in- 
crease 18.4 percent annually to $4.7 million in 1981. 

Germany is the source of about 20 percent of Mex- 
ico’s photographic equipment imports. Hoh & Hahne 
Hohlux and Klimsch & Co. are principal German sup- 
pliers of this market. Agfa-Gevaert, through its Belgian 
plant, Typon (of Switzerland), and Luth (of Denmark) 
also sell photographic equipment in Mexico. 

Domestic manufacturers produced photographic ap- 
paratus valued at $1.2 million in 1976. Their annual sales 
are expected to double by 1981, but their share of the 
market is forecast to decline from 13 percent to 8 percent 
as printers seek the more sophisticated imported items. In- 
tergraf produces cameras, darkroom equipment, contact 
presses, developing equipment, safety lights, and lighting 
equipment for export and local consumption. Mecanica 





Grafica supplies composing tables, paper cutters and 
drills, darkroom equipment, and sinks. 


Presses and other printing machinery.—Growing de- 
mand for offset equipment is expected to boost purchases 
of presses and other printing machinery from the United 
States to nearly $20 million annually by 1981 (about 50 
percent of the market). A number of products offer 
favorable export opportunities for American manufac- 
turers in the next 5 years: 


Web-fed offset presses 

Multicolor sheet-fed offset presses 

Gravure presses 

Flexographic presses, sheet-fed and wed-fed 
Label printing presses 


U.S. sales of web-fed offset presses are projected to in- 
crease an average 8 percent annually between 1975 and 
1981 to $13.5 million, accounting for 80 percent of the 
market. Approximately 35 percent of newspaper 
establishments have not yet shifted to offset printing and 
constitute a large potential market for web-fed presses. 
Many other newspaper plants which currently use sheet- 
fed offset presses will probably shift to more efficient web- 
fed offset. As the transition to offset printing gains mo- 
mentum, commercial and business forms printers also will 
be accelerating their acquisition of offset presses. 

During the 1975-81 period, investment in U.S.-pro- 
duced sheet-fed offset presses is forecast to climb to $3 
million, accounting for some 63 percent of this market. 
Package printers, confronted with a rapid increase in the 
demand for their products, should be major purchasers of 
gravure and flexographic presses. 

As presses and related equipment are not produced 
domestically, Mexico is entirely reliant on foreign 
manufacturers to fill its requirements. German firms, such 
as Albert-Frankenthal, Heidelberger Druckmaschinen, 
and Roland, supply about 25 percent of the market. 
Switzerland is the third largest source (about 9 percent). 
Other important names in the Mexican market for presses 
are Solna Offset (Sweden), Nebiolo (Italy), and Holweg 
(France). 


Bookbinding machinery.—Sales of U.S.-produced 
bindery and finishing equipment are forecast to increase 
from just under $1 million in 1976 to about $2 million in 
1981 as printers seek to streamline operations and in- 
crease output for both domestic and export markets. Prin- 
ters have expressed keen interest in a number of items: 


High-speed saddle binders 

Adhesive binders 

Automatic gluers and pasters 

Mechanical binding equipment (spiral, wire, plastic 
looping) 

Collators and gathers 

Perforating and scoring equipment 
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Table 15.—Mexico: Imports of graphic industries equipment by 
country of origin. 1972, 1975 and 1976 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) 





1972 





Typemaking and typesetting 
machinery 
United States 
Germany 
United Kingdom 


Photographic equipment for 
the graphic industries 
United States 


United Kingdom 
Other . 
Subtotal ... 
Presses and other printing 
machinery 
United States ey 
Germany .... ; eae, be 6.34 
I oo cen'nc ae c-cads 30 
United Kingdeom .... 38 70 67 
30 65 67 
1.29 | 242 | 2.21 


8.50 |24.95 |22.20 
Bookbinding machinery 


United States ........ sal 41 1.26 .98 
Germany Sa : 72 1.02 96 
Switzerland ... Ap i ee 25 .29 26 
Other re ; 13 16 13 
Subtotal .... 5 1.51 2.73 2.33 
Total .... 14.65 |37.59 |33.63 














Source: Industry and Trade Administration. Office of International Marketing 
research study 


Joggers/stackers 
Guillotine paper cutters 
Inserters 


Book publishers are increasing their investment in 
hardbound binding equipment, adhesive binders, joggers, 
and stackers, while magazine publishers are purchasing 
gatherers, stitchers, and saddle binders. Commercial, 
business forms, and magazine printers all are interested in 
collating equipment. Inserters will be in strong demand by 
newspaper publishers. 

Since Mexican manufacturers do not produce any 
bookbinding machinery, imports fill all requirements. 
U.S. and German firms share the market, each supplying 
about 40 percent of total imports. Ehiermann, Polar, 
Stahl, Wohlenberg, and Wupa are important German sup- 
pliers. Swiss firms such as Mueller-Martini and Jos. 
Hunkeler account for about 11 percent of imports. 

Other equipment.—In modernizing their facilities 
and striving to improve the quality of their output, Mex- 
ican printers are increasingly turning to a variety of ancil- 
lary products. The following items should offer U.S. 
businessmen good sales opportunities in the coming years: 


Materials handling equipment 
Quality control instruments 
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Table 16.—Mexico: Total market and imports from the United States of selected types of graphic industries equipment, 1975 and 1981 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) 


1975 1981 


Total imports Total 
Product market from the U.S. market 
Phototypesetting system, computerized........ 1.21 - 3.2 
Offset platemaking equipment. . - 3.06 ; 6.2 
Process cameras ; 1.31 j 3.6 
Lighting systems. . ee 2.64 ‘ 7.4 
Color separation systems ............ ote eye 2.11 , 59 
Sheet-fed offset presses ... seas icnia'e eats Snel rane alee 3.06 : 48 . 
Web-fed offset presses..... agate wieie 10.91 . 16.9 13.5 








Imports 
from the U.S. 




















Source: Industry and Trade Administration, Office of international Marketing research study. 


Press tension and register controls 
Ink-testing systems 

Pollution control equipment 

Mailers 

Die-cutting machines 

Automated on-line book printing systems 
Densitometers 


To meet the higher standards required by their 
customers, particularly those in foreign markets, printers 
are installing a variety of quality control instruments. For 
platemaking operations, these include light-integrating 
meters, sensitivity guides, star targets, and dot, gain, and 
slur equipment. For camera work, light-integrating 
meters, densitometers, and “dark field” illumination 
boxes will be in increased demand. Printers are acquiring 
packing and blanket thickness gauges, sword hygrometers, 
durometers, electric pH meters and special pH papers, 
solid state electronic reflection equipment, and den- 
sitometers in an effort to improve the quality of pressroom 
operations. 

In order to reduce labor costs and increase prod- 
uctivity, printers are turning to laborsaving materials han- 
dling equipment. Conveyors, stackers, counters, and 
bundlers should generate considerable interest. 

Few Mexican printing plants now utilize pollution 
control equipment, but a strong market should emerge for 
this equipment in the 1980's. Fume control devices, ink 
and chemical disposal systems, antitoxic equipment, 
safety gear, explosion-proof systems, and noise and ink 
mist suppression systems will be needed. 


U.S. Printed Product Exports to Mexico 


Mexico represents one of the largest markets for 
products of the U.S. printing and publishing industry. 
Mexico’s commitment to increased educational oppor- 
tunities for its people combined with the printed com- 
munications needs of a rapidly developing society, pushed 
U.S. printed product exports to more than $22.2 million 
in 1978 (see table 17.). Between 1970 and 1978, U.S. 
printing and publishing exports to Mexico grew at the rate 
of 11.6 percent per year. 


As shown in table 17, U.S. books account for 30-45 
percent of annual printed product shipments to Mexico. 
By 1978, Mexico’s purchases of U.S. books totaled $10.3 
million. Sales of at least $1 million were recorded in each 
of five book categories: textbooks, encyclopedias, 
religious books, technical-scientific-professional books, 
and other books (fiction, nonfiction, adult trade, etc.). 

While exports of U.S. books climbed at an average 
rate of 11.6 percent per year in the period 1970-78, ex- 
ports of U.S. periodicals to Mexico advanced at the 
average annual rate of just 4.2 percent. Periodical exports 
reached $3.8 million in 1978, with over 85 percent of this 
volume consisting of consumer-oriented magazines. Busi- 
ness and professional magazines and journals registered 
U.S. export sales te Mexico of $427,736 in 1978. 

Exports of U.S. commercial printers increased 
rapidly from 1976 to 1978. Shipments of labels to Mexico 
exceeded $2.3 million in 1978, while U.S. exports of 

ecais and advertising printed material were $761,064 

and $345,583, respectively. Printers and publishers of 
catalogs, greeting cards, and albums, blankbooks and 
looseleaf binders all noted exports to Mexico in excess of 
$200,000 in 1978. Sales of miscellaneous printed prod- 
ucts to Mexico totaled $3.9 million, rounding out the 
various U.S. export categories of graphic arts products. 


The Printing Industry 


Mexico’s soaring population—one of the fastest grow- 
ing in the world—and increasing urbanization underpin a 
swiftly rising demand for all printed products. Graphic 
industries sales topped $631 million in 1975 and are proj- 
ected to exceed $1 billion in 1981 (see table 18). The 
Government is stressing the importance of education and 
allocates about a third of its annual budget for educa- 
tional purposes. This support, in conjunction with a 
school enrollment increasing even more quickly than the 
population, is stimulating purchases of books, especially 
textbooks. Moreover, an increasingly literate populace is 
showing heightened interest in newspapers and periodicals 
as well. Efforts to expand exports of printed products are 
placing further demands on all sectors of the printing in- 
dustry. 





The printing industry in 1975 employed more than 
65,000 workers in nearly 5,500 firms. As the industry’s 
output expands to meet the growing demands of both 
domestic and foreign consumers, employment is expected 
to increase, reaching 91,000 in 6,500 firms by 1981. 

A relatively small number of large, primarily urban- 
based establishments dominate the industry in terms of 
sales, investment, technological advancement, and inter- 
national trade. Approximately 10 percent of the firms in 
the industry account for 70 percent of the total output. 
Most of the companies are small businesses, however, 
often family-owned, that operate with a minimum of in- 
vested capital. Ninety-five percent of the plants employ 
fewer than 50 people. These small companies render in- 
dividualized services which the larger, technologically 
oriented companies are often unsuited to provide. 

With governmental encouragement, the printing in- 
dustry is becoming increasingly active in the international 
arena. Between 1972 and 1974 imports of printed prod- 
ucts remained relatively stable at around $49 million, 
while exports approximately doubled to $27 million a 
year, thereby reducing the trade deficit in printed prod- 
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ucts by almost 40 percent. During this period, newspaper 
and magazine imports declined significantly, to $3.2 
million in 1974, while exports rose by 71 percent to $3.7 
million the same year. As a result, Mexico achieved a 
favorable balance of trade in ne-wspapers and magazines. 
Nonetheless, overall imports of printed products continue 
to exceed exports by a large margin. 

The Mexican printing industry suffers from a chronic 
shortage of skilled labor. The overburdened educational 
system is unable to train sufficient numbers of skilled per- 
sonnel, and consequently most workers learn on the job. 
However, the industry is growing so rapidly that com- 
panies are hard pressed to train adequate numbers of 
skilled workers. Personnel for highly technical com- 
puterized equipment are also usually trained on the job, 
with occasional assistance from equipment manufacturers. 
The low productivity and relatively high cost of labor 
constrain the printing industry both from meeting the ac- 
celerating demands of domestic customers and from com- 
peting more effectively in international markets. 

Perhaps the biggest problem facing the printng indus- 
try is the sharp increase in the cost of printing paper. Not 


Table 17.—U.S. Exports of Printed Products to Mexico, 1970-1978 
(value in U.S. $) 





Product 


1978 


1977 


1976 


1975 


1974 


1973 


1972 


1971 


1970 





Total, all products 
Books, total 


Religious 

Dictionaries 

Encyclopedias 

Textbooks 

Technical, scientific & 
professional 

Children's picture & 
Painting 

All other books 


Periodicals, total 


Bound, multi-issue' . . 
Business & profes- 


All other periodicals . 


Labels 

Albums, blankbooks & 
looseleaf binders 

Catalogs? 

Advertising matter 

Decals Aig 

Greeting cards 

All other printed 
matter 





22,168,988 
10,309,428 
1,856,580 
213,265 
2,073,685 
2,376,281 
1,040,082 


62,617 
3,719,671 


3,754,490 
427,736 


91,076 
3,235,678 


2,324,696 


274,336 
283,901 
345,583 
761,064 
227,068 


3,888,422 





14,224,443 
4,425,111 
613,746 
141,634 
406,003 
1,702,562 
451,869 


30,825 
1,078,472 


2,886,014 
131,385 


156,699 
2,597,538 


1,859,469 


57,839 
335,843 
374,798 
656,844 

69,292 


3,559,233 


16,697,449 
6,258,468 
561,923 
160,273 
1,434,189 
1,445,162 
628,859 


9,561 
2,018,501 


3,288,116 
119,896 


172,682 
2,995,538 


1,813,747 


127,344 
315,094 
323,278 
1,132,724 
76,714 


3,361,964 








16,037,213 
6,494,810 
874,193 
332,060 
2,371,704 
1,305,187 
232,260 


8,120 
1,371,286 


3,255,804 
24,051 


72,387 
3,159,366 


1,590,875 


96,442 
306,393 
261,546 

1,111,674 

47,908 


2,871,761 





15,249,676 
5,660,037 
829,000 
333,815 
1,813,249 
1,352,620 
339,680 


39,391 
952,282 


2,228,277 
24,704 


72,519 
2,131,054 


1,637,262 


44,244 
146,896 
272,932 

1,256,716 

39,606 


3,963,706 





13,155,183 
4,833,887 
550,830 
188,961 
1,892,449 
904,808 
278,265 


30,961 
987,613 


1,895,251 
22,187 


94,535 
1,778,529 


808,424 


37,782 
1,961,542 
344,377 
1,322,655 
25,063 


1,926,202 


10,773,527 
4,513,523 
547,565 
170,292 
1,902,709 
779,903 
143,669 


8,232 
961,153 


2,463,020 
29,356 


} 2,433,664 


342,430 


25,924 
62,316 
448,831 
822,016 
31,530 


2,063,937 





10,373,652 
3,358,612 
392,805 
75,833 
1,429,296 
453,462 
145,019 


11,357 
850,840 


2,286,517 


27,717 


2,258,800 


202,151 


22,639 
59,788 
442,969 
773,198 
36,216 


3,191,937 








9,239,167 
3,085,375 
458,353 
122,692 
1,257,110 
526,368 
108,640 


77,446 
534,766 


2,705,841 


24,201 


2,681,640 


158,925 


35,223 
31,223 
459,019 
249,161 
29,062 


2,484,589 





‘Data for the period 1970-1977 includes newspapers. 

2Data for the period 1970-1977 includes directories. 

Note: Does not include individual shipments valued under $250 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 18.—Mexico: Sales, number of firms, and number of employees of the printing industry, by sector, 1972, 1975, and 1981 





Sales 
(in millions 
of U.S. dollars) 


1975 
143.5 


Number of 
employees 
(in thousands) 


1975 
15.3 


Number of 
firms 


1975 


Industry 





1972 


117.1 
78.1 
75.1 
84.2 
46.4 
77.5 


1981 


193 
128 
119 141 
204 3,234 
113 23 
186 275 


1972 


300 
200 


1981 1972 


350 12.1 
230 8.1 10.2 
130 ; . 
4,370 22. 23. 
30 ; 
340 


1981 





Newspaper 
Magazine‘ 
Book 
Commercial? 
Business forms 


315 
210 
136 
3,596 
25 


310 


29.4 
7.3 
515.1 











1,025 


64 569 
18 257 
4,999 


610 
287 
5,489 


690 
360 : 
6,500 57. 65. 























‘Includes many small firms that print comic books. 


“includes output of Talleres Graficos de la Nacion, the Government's general printing agency. A large number of firms 
classified as commercial printers also print business forms. 


3includes establishments primarily engaged in typesetting, photoengraving, electrotyping, stereotyping, lithographic 


platemaking, and related services for the printing trade. 


Source: Based on Censo Industrial 1970 and trade source estimates. 


only has the cost of locally produced paper risen greatly, 
but the Canadian paper industry—one of Mexico’s lead- 
ing suppliers of imported paper—has experienced ex- 
traordinarily high inflation. Trade sources also anticipate 
a significant increase in the price of paper purchased from 
the United States. 

Domestic firms supply the bulk of the printing indus- 
try’s requirements for ink and pressroom chemicals. Ink is 
produced by more than 25 companies, with sales totaling 
$22 million in 1975. They also export some ink to Central 
and South America. A large number of domestic manufac- 
turers—most of them without foreign affiliation—produce 
chemical products used by the printing industry. 

Newspaper publishing and printing.—Mexico’s 
newspaper industry in 1975 consisted of over 300 firms, 
with approximately 15,000 employees; 212 companies 
had fewer than 16 workers and 31 had over 100. 
Newspaper sales are expected to increase by an annual 
average of 5 percent between 1975 and 1981, to $193 
million. Publishers anticipate printing nearly 2.5 billion 
newspaper copies annually by 1981 (see table 19.) 

Coincident with the increase in newspaper sales, 
purchases of graphic industries equipment by this sector 
are forecast to climb to $14 million in 1981, or 18 percent 
of the entire printing industry’s investment (see table 20). 
The highly competitive Mexican press is modernizing 
facilities by installing advanced phototypemaking and 
phototypesetting equipment and by converting to 
lithography. Some 205 of the newspaper establishments 
already use automated photocomposition equipment. In 
order to retain their competitive position, most of the re- 
maining firms are likely to shift to more advanced 
prepress equipment over the next few years. 

Another significant development is the trend toward 
conversion from sheet-fed to the more efficient web-fed 
presses. Other printers who are not able to make long term 
commitments to expensive offset printing machinery are 
utilizing direct lithography as an interim measure linking 
phototypesetting systems with letterpress printing. 


Magazine publishing and printing.—Despite persis- 
tent shortages and escalating costs of coated papers, 
magazine sales are climbing steadily toward a projected 
$128 million in 1981. The number of magazine titles is 
forecast to rise to more than twice the 1975 level of 120 by 
1981, with a similar jump in the number of copies printed. 
In 1975, nearly half of the magazine titles were monthlies 
and about a third were weeklies. 

Twenty large (more than 100 employees) companies 
dominate the magazine sector, which encompasses some 
200 firms and 10,000 workers. Investment in graphic in- 
dustries equipment by magazine publishers is projected to 
more than double between 1975 and 1981, approaching 
$10 million in 1981. However, the bulk of expenditures 
will be made toward the end of the period. Most com- 
panies are delaying their purchases until the economic 
Situation clears. 

Book publishing and printing.—Mexico’s 136 book 
publishers employed 4,200 workers in 1975. They printed 
6,300 titles and expect to produce nearly 10,000 in 1981. 
The book publishing sector is dominated by a few large 
concerns, notably Impresora y Editora Mexicana, 
Editoriales Novaro, Editorial Diana, and Comision Na- 
cional de los Libros de Texto Gratuitos (the Govern- 
ment’s book printing arm). 

The sector’s projected sales of $119 million in 1981 
represent a 7.5 percent annual increase over 1975 sales of 
$77 million. Continued export expansion should be a ma- 
jor factor contributing to this growth. Moreover, the 
Government is attempting to stimulate domestic book 
production by restricting imports. While imports re- 
mained steady between 1971 and 1975, exports approx- 
imately doubled, resulting in a substantially reduced 
trade deficit in books. 

Book publishers’ purchases of graphic industries 
equipment are expected to increase from $3.5 million in 
1976 to more than $9 million in 1981. Two of the largest 
book publishers plan substantial equipment purchases 
during this period. One has scheduled a complete equip- 
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Table 19.—Mexico: Production of books, newspapers and magazines, 1972, 1975, and 1981 





Number of titles 


Number of copies 
(in millions) 





Product 1972 


1975 1981 1975 





Books 
Hardbound 
Paperbound . 

Newspapers? 
Daily .. ; Berens 210 
Weekly ; : ake 12 

Magazines 
Weekly... cea re 27 
Biweekly 8 
Monthly ...... ee 28 
Other frequencies aaah ak aaa 14 


3,388 
1,125 








4,733 
1,577 


7,304 NA 
2,434 NA 


204 200 
36 50 


2,015.8 
26.6 


38 65 

6 10 14.3 
54 145 35.3 
22 30 8.0 


298.5 

















‘includes only principal publications 


Source: Industry and Trade Administration, Office of International Marketing research study. 


ment modernization program costing more than $3 
million, including investment in several web-fed offset 
presses, additional binding machinery, and new camera 
equipment. Impresora y Editora Mexicana, which domi- 
nates the production of Spanish encyclopedias, hope~ to 
build a new plant in Puebla completely devoted to book 
publishing, thereby separating its book and magazine pro- 
duction facilities. 

Commercial printing —Commercial printing is fast 
becoming the largest component of the Mexican printing 
industry in terms of sales, employment, and investment. 
Sales of commercial printers are forecast to total $204 
million in 1981, accounting for 20 percent of the printing 
industry’s revenues. As commercial printing flourishes, 
many new printers enter the field each year. The number 
of firms is expected to increase from 3,600 in 1975 to 
nearly 4,400 in 1981, with the employment figure climb- 
ing from 23,000 to nearly 28,000. 

Commercial printers also buy the most graphic indus- 
tries equipment, investing $8 million in such equipment in 
1976. Purchases are expected to rise to nearly $15 million 
by 1981, amounting to 54 percent of the sector’s total 
capital expenditures. Numerous plants need to replace ob- 
solete equipment, and many of the smaller operations 
want to expand their facilities. Several printers are plan- 
ning capital expenditures ranging from $300,000 to $1 
million annually in the next few years, for equipment such 
as offset presses, photocomposition systems, and collators. 

Business forms printing —Mexico fills all its re- 
quirements for business forms domestically without resort 
to imports. Twenty-five firms, with a total of 3,200 
workers, specialized in printing business forms in 1975. 
Their sales are projected to mount to $113 million an- 
nually by 1981. Another 3,000 small nonspecialized firms 
also print business forms, often undercutting the larger, 
well-established companies. In addition, the Government 
meets part of its requirement for forms in its own print 
shop—Talleres Graficos de la Nacion. 


Exports of business forms have shown remarkable 
growth, increasing from $5,800 in 1972 to $84,600 in 
1974. Business forms have been shipped to Venezuela, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Central American countries. 

Investment in graphic industries equipment by busi- 
ness forms printers is expected to approach $9 million by 
1981, or 57 percent of the sector’s capital expenditures. 
Numerous printers of business forms anticipate significant 
equipment purchases during the next few years. One firm 
is planning to build a new plant and expects to spend 
$200,000 on graphic arts equipment in 1979. 

Printing for packaging.—Package printing is one of 
the most rapidly growing sectors of the printing industry, 
as packaging, and particularly prepackaging, assumes in- 
creased importance in the nation’s economy. Package 
printers anticipate revenues of $186 million annually by 
1981. Metalized paper will soon be produced, providing a 
more attractive appearance; printing on plastic is already 
standard practice. 

Some 310 firms with 4,500 employees were engaged 
in package printing in 1975. The leading competitors in 
the industry include Celloprint, Carton y Papel de Mex- 
ico, Empaques de Carton Titan, and Empaques San 
Pablo. 

To meet the increased demands for high quality prod- 
ucts, package printers plan to invest heavily in graphics 
equipment such as presses, color separation systems, and 
quality control equipment. Purchases of printing equip- 
ment are forecast to approach $14 million in 1981. 

Government printing.—Mexico’s government print- 
ing sector is extensive, consisting of a large number of 
print shops located in numerous dependencies and de- 
centralized agencies. The magnitude of government 
operations suggests that annual purchases of graphic in- 
dustries equipment by government printers may reach $3 
million to $5 million by 1979 and $10 million by 1981. 

The two primary government printing agencies are 
the Comision Nacional de los Libros de Texto Gratuitos 
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Table 20.—Mexico: Capital expenditures and purchases of graphic 
industries equipment by major user sectors, 1976 and 1981 


(in millions of U.S. dollars) 





Purchases of 
Capital graphic industries 
expenditures equipment 


1976 1981 1976 1981 


industry 








Newspaper publishing 
and printing. . ry 
Magazine publishing 
and printing. .... 8.27 17.4 4.23 9.8 
Book publishing 
and printing'...... 6.77 3.48 9.2 
Commercial printing? 15.24 7.62 14.7 
Business forms print- 
ae 8.79 4.49 8.8 
Printing for packaging 14.62 7.38 13.8 
Service industries for 
the printing trade? 5.45 8.8 2.82 5.5 


‘Includes some government printing. 

2includes establishments primarily engaged in typesetting, photo- 
engraving, electrotyping, stereotyping, lithographic platemaking and 
related services for the printing trade 

Source: Industry and Trade Administration, Office of international 
Marketing research study 


12.78 26.4 6.47 14.3 

















and Talleres Graficos de la Nacion. The former prints 
textbooks for government schools and accounts for 
roughly 15 percent of the production of the book printing 
sector. It operates with Goss web-fed presses and uses 
nyloprint, but does not have photocomposition equip- 
ment. Talleres Graficos de la Nacion does general print- 
ing for the Federal Government and accounts for nearly 
20 percent of production of the commercial printing sec- 
tor. The agency utilizes photocomposition equipment and 
Harris and Roland presses. Most of the linotype machin- 
ery has now been replaced by photocomposiiion systems 
Other important government printing agencies are the 
Loteria Nacional para la Asistencia Publica, CETENAL 
(Comision de Estudios del Territorio Nacional), Defensa 
Nacional, ISSSTE (Instituto de Seguridad y Servicios 


Sociales de los Trabajadores del Estado), and the Camara 
de Diputados. 

Service industries for the printing trade.—In 1975, 
more than 600 firms provided the printing industry with 
miscellaneous services valued at nearly $38 million. 
These establishments were engaged in activities such as 
typesetting, photoengraving, lithographic platemaking, 
preparation of rotogravure cylinders, and color separa- 
tion services. By 1981, nearly 700 firms and 5,000 
employees are expected to be producing annual revenues 
totaling $64 million. 

Capital expenditures of the printing service industries 
amounted to $5.5 million in 1976, of which $3 million 
was allocated specifically to graphics equipment. Invest- 
ment in printing equipment is predicted to reach $5.5 
million annually by 1981. 

In-plant pringing.—In-house printing is evolving 
rapidly as Mexican businessmen increasingly recognize its 
economies and efficiencies. Accurate statistics are not 
available, but trade sources forecast that purchases of 
graphic industries equipment for in-plant printing will 
reach $5 million annually by 1981. 

Installations range from sophisticated plants like 
those of IPANASA (Banco Nacional de Mexico) and 
PROGRASA (Banco de comercio) to small offices with 
one offset duplicator. IPANASA and PROGRASA do 
both commerical and business forms printing for their 
respective banks, utilizing offset presses, photocomposi- 
tion systems, slitters, paper cutters, collators, and photo- 
graphic equipment. General Motors de Mexico, Ford 
Motor Company de Mexico, Fabricas Automex 
(Chrysler), and H. Steele y Cia. also have captive insta!!a- 
tions of varying sizes. Their facilities include Solna Offset 
and Harris presses, camera equipment, and a variety of 
auxiliary equipment. Both Fabricas Automex and H. 
Steele y Cia. are preparing to upgrade to photocomposi- 
tion equipment. 





STATISTICAL SERIES 


Table S-1.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-June 1979 
| 





Percent change 


Description and Schedule B Number 


January - 
June 1979 


from January- 


June 1978 





Grand total 


Printing plates and cylinders (6683510) 


Printed matter, total 


Registers, account books, exercise books, note books, order books, diaries (2565920) 
Manifold business forms (2565940) 

Albums and scrapbooks, including record, photograph and stamp (2566000) 
Loose leaf binders (2566320) 

Paper or paperboard labels, printed (2566620 

Catalogs (2703085) 

Directories (2703095) 

Posters, commercial, except tourist (2707200) 

Tourist literature and posters (2707300) 

Advertising printed matter (2707400) 

Newspapers, unbound, single-issue (2707600) 

Newspapers, bound, multiple-issue (2707820) 

Periodicals, bound, multiple-issue (2707840) 

Periodicals, business and professional (2708220) 
Periodicals, other than business and professional (2708240) 
Music, books (2731020) 

Music sheets (2731040) 

Maps, charts, atlases, globes (2733200) 

Decaicomanias and pressure sensitives (2736000) 

Picture postcards (2738500) 

Greeting cards (2740100) 

Calendars, paper (2743000) 

Printed matter, n.s.p.f. (2749540) 

Playing cards (7342500) 


Books, total 


Bibles, Testaments, and other religious books (2703020) 
Dictionaries and thesauruses (2703040) 

Encyclopedias (2703060) 

Textbooks (2703070) 

Technical, scientific, and professional books (2703080) 
Books, n.s.p.f. (2704000) 

Children's picture and painting books (7375200) 





$468,708,692 


3,659,764 


465,048,928 


1,912,588 
1,565,807 
1,830,700 
1,350,113 
7,164,390 
5,568,880 
2,854,515 
2,758,552 
1,124,852 
11,204,948 
2,899,422 
587,105 
35,198,753 
1,564,304 
100,166,928 
3,260,157 
586,534 
4,050,338 
8,912,396 
206,704 
3,749,381 
1,048,854 
38,989,393 
5,002,428 


208,556,097 


10,445,710 
2,883,668 
17,187,536 
38,773,732 
26,374,954 
109,928,004 
2,962,493 





+16.7 


+424 


+19.6 


+416 
17.0 
+466 
16.7 
+165 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail 
n.s.p.f.—Not specially provided for 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


(26) 
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Table S-2.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, by Principal Markets, 
January-June 1979 





Principal markets 


January- 
June 1979 


Percent change 
from January- 
June 1978 


Principal markets 


January- 
June 1979 


Percent change 
from January- 
June 1978 





Australia 
Beigium-Luxembourg 
Brazil 

Canada 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
France 

Hong Kong 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Ireland 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 





$36,445,870 
2,822,671 
6,192,625 
211,046,639 
2,940,821 
1,947,591 
2,035,299 
9,007 ,278 
3,447 233 
3,027,181 
127,733 
163,684 
1,546,936 
4,045,656 
798,898 
18,789,495 





+28.4 
+32.1 
+6.4 
+11.3 
+39.3 
+15.3 
+35.5 
+27.0 
+37.5 
13.4 
57.9 
89.8 
+6.7 
+8.0 
28.8 
+5.9 








Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nigeria 

Panama 

Peru 
Philippines 
Republic of South Africa 
Saudi Arabia 
Singapore 
Spain 

Sweder 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Venezuela 
West Germany 





$11,326,481 
10,829,056 
6,060,653 
1,491,527 
2,586,219 
751,817 
5,617,228 
4,041,055 
4,771,847 
4,689,551 
2,109,676 
3,419,363 
3,549,400 
44,512,352 
10,937,199 
12,259,295 





+0.2 
+46 
+718 
+43.7 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





Table S-3.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-June 1979 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 





Description and TSUSA Number 


January- 
June 1979 


Percent change 
from January- 
June 1978 





Grand total 


Printing plates and cuts (all processes) (6683800) 


Printed matter, total 


Diaries, notebooks, and address books (2565600) 


Other biankbooks (2565800) 


Albums (autograph, photograph, record, stamp) (2566000) 


Newspapers (2705500) 
Periodicals (2706300) 


Tourist literature about places outside the U.S. (2707000) 
Printed catalogs offering U.S. products (2704500, 2705000) 


Catalogs, price lists, and trade notices of foreign businesses (2708500) 


Music in books or sheets (2731000) 
Globes (2733000) 
Maps, charts and atlases (2733500) 


Decalcomanias in ceramic colors (2736500, 2737000) 


Other decaicomanias (2737500, 2738000) 


Postcards (2738500-2739500) 


Greeting cards and social and gift cards, with words (2740500) 
Other greeting cards and social and gift cards (274000) 
Calendars of paper (2741000-2742000 

Labels, flaps, and bands (2742300-2743500) 
Pictorial matter, lithographed (2746040, 2746500) 
Pictorial matter, nonlithographed (2747040) 
Posters (2746020, 2747020, 2747520) 

Printed matter, n.s.p.f., suitable for use in book production (2747300) 


Other printed matter (2700500-2701500, 2747560-2748500, 2749040) 


Manifold business forms (2747540, 2749020) 


Playing cards (7342500) 


Books, total 


Bibles and prayer books (2702520) 
Books, foreign language (2702540) 


Other books, n.s.p.f., wholly or in part the work of an author who is a U.S. National or domiciliary (2702560) 


Other books (2702580) 


Toy books and coloring books (7375200) 





$236 ,436,292 


496,915 


235,939,377 


3,803,811 
352,411 
12,282,970 
8,271,106 
26,863,618 
4,495,331 
1,153,798 
6,188,536 
2,518,876 
187,662 
2,816,728 
1,929,237 
13,215,621 
586,727 
2,588,716 
201,939 
1,296,856 
1,797,382 
2,939,883 
5,630,724 
1,973,959 
1,190,836 
14,499,185 
161,804 
1,519,959 


117,471,702 


3,316,535 
11,180,454 
1,214,724 
100,512,265 
1,247,724 





+8.5 


-37.0 


+8.7 


+10.3 
+33.5 
-11.0 
-54.9 
+57.2 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments vaiued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail 


n.s.p.f—Not especially provided for 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


Table S-4.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates by Principal Suppliers, 
January-June 1979 





Principal suppliers 


January - 
June 1979 


Percent change 
from January- 
June 1978 


Principal suppliers 


January- 
June 1979 


Percent change 
from January- 
June 1978 





Austria 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Canada 

China (Taiwan) 
Colombia 

Denmark 

France 

Hong Kong 

Israel 

Italy 





$631,241 
2,439,007 
39,926,431 
2,964,567 
2,696,148 
1,342,182 
6,404,681 
7,762,469 
1,360,037 
17,227,604 





+8.3 
+1.7 
+2.2 
+785 
+4174 
+288 
0 

+ 28.7 
9.3 
+25.2 








Japan 

Korea, Republic of 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Singapore 

Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
West Germany 


$27,704,063 
9,356,571 
5,993,505 
6,790,619 
1,187,630 
9,746,748 
1,520,558 
5,563,430 
62,803,823 
16,492,582 








+3.1 
6.3 
+18 
+178 
+80.1 
+229 
+48 
+245 
+5.4 
3.2 








Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table S-5.—Selected U.S. General Business Indicators, Annual Average 1977, and 1978-79 by Quarters 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 


average 
1979" 1978 1979? 1978 1979 1978 1979 1978 1977 





Economic indicators 





NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT® 
National income 1,869.0 603.1 897.0 | 1,688.1 1,728.4 795.6 1,515.3 
Compensation of employees 1,411.2 ,241.0 439.4 | 1,287.0 1,317.1 359.8 1,153.4 
Wages and salaries 1,189.4 ,050.8 211.3 | 1,090.2 1,113.4 149.4 983.6 
Supplements to wages, salaries 221.8 190.2 228.2 197.6 203.6 210.4 169.8 
Personal income 1,852.6 628.9 | 1,892.8 | 1,682.4 1,731.7 1,789.0 1,529.0 
Disposable personal income 1,572.2 391.6 | 1,602.1 1,433.3 1,468.4 1,513.9 1,303.0 
Personal consumption expenditures 1,445.2 276.7 | 1,475.2 1,322.9 1,356.9 1,403.9 1,206.5 
Gross national product 2,292.1 992.0 | 2,329.4 2,087.5 2,136.1 2,214.8 1,887.2 
Manufacturers’ new plant and equipment exp 71.56 61.57 76.35 67.20 67.75 73.24 60.16 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR? 
As measured by 
Whole prices 1967 = $100 518 
Consumer prices do 5 517 





| 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX (FRB) 
All manufacturing 1967 = 100 151.6 138.5 155.2 146.6 



































a 147.0 { 150.4 137.1 








Note:Revised PPreliminary n.a.—not available 8 Survey of Current Business. Bureau of Economic Analysis. Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted at 
annual rates. "FRB—Federal Reserve Board. Data are without seasonal adjustment 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Table S-6.—Selected U.S. Printing and Publishing Industries Statistics, Annual Average 1977 and 1978-79 by Quarters 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators average 


1979° 1978 1979” 1978 1979 1978 1979 1978 1977 








PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES (SIC 27) 
Production index (FRB)® 1967 = 100 
Corporate sales” mil.$ 
Corporate net profits » 
Before taxes do 
After taxes do 
Percent of sales 
All employees® 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


NEWSPAPERS (SIC 271) 

Advertising Expenditures (64 cities)? mil.$ 
All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 

Average weekly hours 


PERIODICALS (SIC 272) 
Advertising cost, total® 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


BOOK PUBLISHING (SIC 2731) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


BOOK PRINTING (SIC 2732) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLISHING (SIC 274) 

All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 

Average weekly hours 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING (SIC 275) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


COMM. PRTG., EXC. LITHO (SIC 2751) 

All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 

Average weekly hours 












































See footnotes at end of table 
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Table S-6.—Selected U.S. Printing and Publishing industries Statistics, Annual Average 1977 and 1978-79 by Quarters—Contd. 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 


average 
1979° 1978 1979" 1978 1979 1978 1979 1978 1977 





Economic indicators 





COMM. PRTG., LITHO (SIC 2752) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekli- hours 


MANIFOLD BUSINESS FORMS (SIC 2761) 

All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 

Average weekly hours 


BOOKBINDING AND RELATED INDUSTRIES (SIC 278) 
All employees thous ‘sn d 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


PRINTING TRADE SERVICES (SIC 279) 
All employees 39.9 39.4 39.8 39.4 39.0 39.8 38.8 
Production workers 29.1 29.1 29.0 28.6 28.3 29.0 29.0 
Average weekly earnings 336.36 310.92 | 328.92 315.75 329.38 333.60 298.37 
Average hourly earnings 9.19 8.24 8.85 8.28 8.50 8.68 7.77 
Average weekly hours 37.8 37.7 37.2 38.1 j 38.7 L 38.4 38.4 









































Note: ‘Revised Preliminary n.a.—not available *Cumulative ®—RB—F ederal Reserve Board Data are without seasonal adjustment Quarterly 
Financial Report, Federal Trade Commission “Employment and earnings data from U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). Data reflect 
1978 revised benchmarks; data prior to 1978 also revised SMedia Records, Inc. Data are three months totals *Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. Data are 
three months totals 


Table S-7.—Selected U.S. Paper Statistics, Annual Average 1977 and 1978-79 by Quarters 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators average 
1979° 1978 1979° 1978 1979 1978 1979 1978 1977 








PAPER PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, INVENTORY AND 
PRICES 

Newsprint 
Used by publisher® thous.tons 1,569 
Publishers inventory® do 792) 
Price, rolls, contract (BLS) $ 293.54 


PAPER 
Production:” 

Groundwood, uncoated 
Publication and printing short tons 365,991] 372,425) 372,365] 371,775 273,169 338,995 | *1,410,619 

Coated, printing and converting 
Coated, one side do 132,423] 118,873] 132,373] 130,089 110,277 108,287 *451,348 
Coated, two sides do 1,009,24511 037 36111 016,023 fi 025,857 na 966,537 ’ 1,022,549 | °3,737,937 

Book, uncoated | 
Publication and printing do 541,386] 556,594] 602,491] 573,284 

Writing 
Chemical wood pulp do 900,277} 920,448] 861,872] 953,939 853,208 893,329 |°3,465,715 

Wholesale price index (BLS) 
Form bond, 12 Ib 1973 = 100 177.9 156.8 187.2 161.9 167.1 175.5 153.8 
Book paper, No. 3 plain, offset 1967 = 100 205.4 178.5 212.1 182.5 | 191.1 200.9 173.8 


557,011 576,155 |*2,021,279 














Woodbond do 175.2 157.7 181.1 162.6 166.4 172.2 156.5 
































Note: ‘Revised PPreliminary na—not available *Cumulative ®8american Newspaper Publishers’ Association; approximately 75% of total 
newsprint used. Consumption data are three months totals >Bureau of the Census are three months totals. Exporis generally equal imports, production usually 
equivalent to consumption 
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